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BBSTBACT 

This paper consists of an exploratory analysis of 
factors associated vith ineqaality in the distribution of fiscal 
resoerces^^he capacity to generate peblic goods^^aeong snnicipal 
goYcmsents in eetropolitan areas in the 0«S« Political incorporation 
hj class and states into nanicipal enclaves is stated to be 
iastitntional nechanisn creating and perpet eating inegnality asong 
residents in aetropolitan coeennities in the O.S. and tending to . 
divorce financial resources fros public needs, in inTestigation of 
data collected for a. large nenber of eetropolitan areas in 1960 
repeals a nenber of variables associated vith inegnality in the 
distribution of fiscal resources asong sunicipalities in aetropolitan 
areas, the population of aetropolitan areas consists of standard 
aetropolitan statistical areas outside of Bee Bngland eith three or 
aore aunicipalities uith populations of 2500 and above* The level of 
iacoae inegaality aaong aunicipal governaents in aetropolitan areas 
varies directly vith: location in the South, age, sisst and density 
of the aetropolist non^^vhite concentration , faaily inc<Mie inequality , 
residential segregation aaong social cl&i;ses, housing segregation by 
quality, and governaental fragnentation. The data appear to provide 
support for the arguaent that governaental inequality occupies a 
central position in the urban stratification systea. (Author/JB) 
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ABSTRACT 



The political incorporation and municipal segregation of classes 
and status groups in the metropolis tend to divorce fiscal 7;esourcer> from 
public needs and serve to create and perpetuate Inequality among urban 
residents in the United States. An investigation of data collected for a 
large nuober of metropolitan areas in 1960 reveals a number of variables 
associated with inequality in the distribution of fiscal reuources among 
municipalities in metropolitan areas. The level of incone .Inequality 
among municipal governments in metropolitan areas varies directly with: 
location in the South; age, size, and density of the iDetvop}lls; nonwhite 
concentration; family income inequality; residential sc^gregatlon among 
social classes; housing segregation by quality; and govemstental fragment 
tation. The data appear to provide support for the argumert that govern- 
mental inequality occupies a central position in the urban stratification 
system. 
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Separate and Unequal: 
Govartmental Inequality In the Matropolla 



Tha suburb la the Nbrthem way ro Insure separate 
and unequal. It has the advant&ge of being legal. 
If housing, education. Jobs, and natrlaony are to 
reauln a charaed circle anoog for^lly equal dtlsens 
In an era of public goods, there Is a powerful 
logic behind the existing fragmentation and the 
basis for considerable resistance to the creation 
of really general govermaenss.l 

I. INTRODDCTION 

Political Incorporation by class and status Into Municipal enclaves 
is an liq>ortant Institutional aechanlsm creating and perpetuating Inequality 
asong residents In metropolitan connunltles In the United States. The 
salience of governmental inequality has been Incieaslng. In a Uissez- 
faire, capitalist society the distribution of valued connodltles among 
urban residents is largely governed by the distribution of "effective 
demand" among consumers engaging In pri«,* coifl)etition In the private 
market place. However, with the rapid growth in the public sector of the 
the economy in recent decades there have been vast Increases in the con- 
sumption of public goods. ^ Concomitant with growth In the public sector, 
we have come to witness the segregation of pubUc goods consumption 
through suburbanization as one central ingredient underlying the structure 
of inequality among urban residents.^ The municipal segregation of class 
and status groups tends to divorce fiscal resources from public needs 
in the metropolis. As one student of the problsm has recently noted, 
"Because the political subdivisions or a metropolitan area are largely 
autonomous in matters of local finance, differentials in per capita 
Income create inequalities In both fiscal capacity and public service 
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reeds between municipalities. And because ve entrust local government 
to effect substantial r^dlscrlbutlon of real Income through local 
public services, a serious problem follows from the divorcing of Income 
from need." 

This paper consists of an exploratory analysis of factors associated 
with Inequality in the dlstrlbutlor of fiscal resources — the capacity to 
generate public goods — among municipal governments In metropolitan areas 
in the United States. We commence by outlining a conceptual framework 
which then serves to organize the analysis of empirical findlzigs. We 
conclude with a brief dlscusalon of Important directions for further 
research. 

II. URBAN STRATIFICATION 

The student of metropolitan political structure can draw upon a 
number of conceptual models to organize an eiiq>lrlcal Investigation. For 
ezaiq>le, urban-oriented political scientists have viewed the metropclls 
as a world arena in miniature in which "municipal nation-states" conduct 
delicate negotiations^; as a market in wlilch municipal corporations com- 
pete for the allegiance of fickle citizen-consumers^; as an ecological 
coliseum housing recurrent games played by evanescent political teams^; 

as a system of specialized, incorporated groups seeking to promote llfe- 

8 

styles and protect values through municipal balkanization ; and the list 
goes on. 

At the cost of contributing another image to this conceptual menage, 
I would like to argue the benefits of approaching the metropolitan complex 
as a system of social stratification. A number of central issues in 
urban politics center upon inequality among social groups. Basic urban 



probleme emanate from the differenfal access of urban residents to 
scarce economic, social, and political resources. In order to deal 
effectively with these issues, it is necessary to conduct research within 
a conceptual framework tliet explicitly focuses upon the causes and 
consequences of inequality in the distribution of the surplus product 
among social groups in the metropolitan community. This frawiwork 
should generate testable hypotheses as well as provide insight into 
potential sources of change in the urban system. An approach of this 
nature is of particular salience to an investigation of sources of 
inequality in the distribution of resources among local governments in 

netropolltan comunf ♦"iei^* 

As Lenski has recently noted, virtually all the najor theorists in 
the field of social stratification have sought to answer one basic question: 
who gets what and why?' In this study, urban stratification refers to 
the institutionalization of social arrangements that generate and per- 
petuate intergenerational inequality in the distribution of scarce economic, 

10 

political, and social values among collectivities in the metropolis. 
Institutional arrangements connote the principles, procedures, and 

olicies governing and structuring the relationships between groups 
in the metropolitan community. An urban stratification system consists 
of a bounded set of individuals, groups, and organizations whose structured 
interactions culminate in the allocation and distribution of scarce 
resources among urban residents. 

A basic assumption underlying this investigation is that the 
distribution of symbolic and material advantages among individuals is 
largely a function of the distribution of power among social groups. 
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Inbadded in the*{>rlnclple8, procedures, and policies, governing, and 

structuring the relationships between classes ahd anong status £ro«ps 

in the aetropolitan community is a "mobiliasation: of bias": a s^t of 

institutional rules of the game variously resting tvon authority, iof Inonce $ 

and force which benefit some at the expense of others. 

Intergroup conflict in the metropolis resides in the attmpt ooj^ gna^up 

aeabers to gain access to, or control over, those institutions- tiuit^i;ov«rn 

12 

the distribution of synbolic and material advantages. The-sooiel 

13 14 
relations among classes and between statxis groiqps ^nbedded Int^e 

means of economic production and exchange In thft metropolis structure 

differential access to Income and economic goods and services. The unequal 

distribution of income and social status among grotqps fosters ^ an imequkl 

system of social relationships in the uirfoan housing market and locel 

government institutions, structuring differential access to bousiAg» 

ti^ghborhood, and "municipal lifensjCyle*" Residential segregation 1>y 

by class and race shapes interaction patterns, friendship, ties, -ssri^al 

selection, and social consciousness. The distribution of Income and 

residential location shapes political relationships between collectivities 

MfXh discordant Interests and structures differential access to public 

goods and services. Access to public goods and services, in patdioular, 

edxicatlonal and cultural facilities, structures access to jobs and incomst 

In this manner an interdependent t of local institutions gives rise 

to the structure of inequality in th«. modern metrorolls. 

From the perspective of urban stratifieetlon the metropolitan 

city is composed of a set of interlocking Instltutloxial arrangemants and 

interacting, organized Interest groups whose relationships form the 

structural framework within which metropolitan dtlsens attempt to lpprove 
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the quality of their lives. Elucidating the nature of these institutions 
and organized interests and the stibstance of their relationships is the 
prlaary tauk of urban stratification theory and research. 
A. The Role of Muncipal Government 

Residential location is an iiq)ortant resource in the urban stratifi- 
cation system. As Anton and Williams have argued: 

Because social values are unevenly distributed across 
urban space » the location of a housing unit determines 
as much about the opportunities available to residents 
as does the sheer physical quality of the unit itself. 
Depending upon where It is located^ a house or an 
apartment may 'carr^* with it more or fewer public 
services, better or worse schools* more or less 
access to commercial activities (and employment 
opportunities), more or less interaction with people 
who are prized* or people who are shunned.*'*^ 

Advantaged classes and status groups in the metropolitan community seek 
to maximize control over scarce resources and maintain life-style values 
through homogeneous and complementary residential groups. In the 
context of a fragmented system of governments in the metropolis, 
municipal government becomes an institutional arrangement for promotiing 
and protecting the unequal distribution of scarce resources. As Wood 
has noted, modem suburbs often use their political boundaries to 
"differentiate the character of their residents from their neighbors," 
and their government powers— zoning, residential covenants, taxation, 
selective Industrial development — "to promote conscious segregation."^^ 
Within the suburbs, segregation by class and status has been enhanced 
as different builders produced new one* class communities with housing 
entirely in a particular price range. Because of the high cost of 
providing public services for new residents, many communities have made 
use of zoning and other land df'Ve.i.opment controls to hold down population 
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grovth and to price out lower- Income and middles iAcose famlllae ^Aioee 

housing and lots would not yield enough in propei^ty taxes to cover their 

/ 

service costs. In addition, racial discrimination on the part of bullai^rs 

real estate brokers, and mortgage institutions has reinforced economic 

18 

segregation with direct policies of racial exclusion. 

Thus, a decentralised, fragmented, metropolitan government pattern 
facilitates the maintenance and perpetuation of class and statum group , 
privilege. The more status homogeneous the suburb^ the easier it Is, ' 
politically, to maintain the primacy of prized values* Munl61pmlltlea 
come to be characterized by specialized service packages and recruit resi- 
deats according to the dictum: "all those who like the kind of life 

19 

symbolized by these services come and Join us, if you can afford it." 
Conflict over the production and distribution of values that depend 
upon location for their realization (e.g., land use, education, housing, 
recreation, cultural facilities) resides at the center of metropolitan 
politics. 

B. The Roots of Urban Problems 

As Fusfeld has argued, fundamental urban problems are deeply rooted 
in three long-term trends In the urban stratification systems (1) the 
persistence of poverty and income Inequality in metropolitan areas; 
(2) the persistence of racial discrimination in the fabric of urban In- 
stitutions; (3) the continuing decentralization of economic and govern- 
mental activities away from the urban core Into outlying areas of t'lie 

21 

metropolitan cowunlty. 

Each basic source of urban problems reflects an underlying 
struggle among collectivities in the metropolis. The persistence of 
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widespread poverty and Incone inequality reflects a division between 
the poor and the relatively affluent: a struggle betwoea the less and 
the more privileged classes In the Mtropolitan econoaic order. The 
persistence of institutional racism reflects a struggle among racially 
demarcated status groups over the distribution of commodities t symbols 
of status, jobs« and valued ways of living In the metropolis. Spurred 
by increases in population and advances in transportation and comsnmication 
technology, and shaped by government subsidy, the decentralisation of 
economic and governmental activities has given rise to structured 
conflicts between Inner cities and suburbs over the distribution of 
public goods and services within the metropolitan political oadev. 

With the progressive decentralization of manufacturing industries, 
high wage industrial jobs are deserting central cities and locating beyond 
the reach of low- income inner-city residents. The central city has 
increasingly beecme the center for administration, finance, recreation, 
and other types of services, as well as the location for low-vage industries 
attracted by surplus labor in crowded slums «^ Decentralization ha^ also 
had the effect of reducing the financial resources of central cities, 

as capital has progressively followed high-wage industries and the 

22 

more affluent population to the suburbs. Thus, as the concentration 
of the low- income working class and unemployed in. the central city and 
inner-ring suburbs has increased, the fiscal resources necessary to 
meet their needs have progressively drained to the suburbs and to the 
war chest of the federal government. 

The structural contradiction between expanding public needs and 
declining fiscal resources was greatly intensified with the transformation 

o L no 
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of Southftrn agriculture during the early aiid Mld-ilftles, vhloh dlapacMd 
■illlona of agrarian wu :kers to central cities at a tine ifhM nee pro-* 
ductlon Induatriea were autoaatlng and rot hiring* econoHlc expansion 
ves aloirlng dovn* and high wage growth Ind^te'crlea vere decentrallxlng 
to *^r^lr-iihlte** sanctuaries at the periphery of the aetropoUtan areas 
outside the reacL of black and low-incoae faallles. This mve of adgra- 
tlon vas followed by a population boos In the late fifties in omtzal 
dtlM, which further Intensified the prohleaa* A r^id growth in 
social needs in central cities and inner-^ring euburfas accoapanied by a 
corresponding drop in ewployMnt opportunities and fiscal rasonixea 

produced a deterioration of public services in such crucial arses as 

23 

education^ health, housing, and police aod fire protection. Thia 

contradiction stiaulated the outbre^^k of ghetto dlsturbancea in the 

siddle and late sixties. 

In recent decades we have witnessed an increasing intr.rsingling of 

ell these conflicts as increasingly nonvfalte, iapoverished inner clfJLes 

bu^> borders with rising friction with the more advantaged surburben 

populxitions. This struggle seess likely to peralet, and say iutenaify, 

for vhlle the black sigratlon to the cities has slowed down considerably 

in recant years, nattural Increese in population is continuing. The 

first generation of children bom to the slgrants of the early 1950s have 

been starting the second round of tha population eaq>loalon in tiie gbettoa 

rad Ispoverished neighborhoods of the central cities. Eesidsntlal 

24 

segregation by race appears to have been locrsaalng while at the SMs 
tise "there has been little or no break in the oppressive forces of 
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ovwcrowded and dttterloratlng housing, bad education, poor tranaporatlon 

25 

facllltias, and inadequate easployaent opportunities." 

Thus govemaental Inequality occtipies d central position in the 
urban stratification system. Tet even the aost casMl survey of census 
data reveals marked variations in the degree of govennental inequality 
aaong metropolitan areas in the United States. The rest of this Stiidy 
is devoted to an empirical analysis of sources of variation in the 
degree of inequality in the distribution of fical resources am^ng munici- 
palities in a sample of metropolitan areas. 

III. METHODS AND DATA 

A. Measuring Govenraental Inequality 

Comparative research on inequality in the distribution of fiscal 
resources among governments in metropolitan areas involves thrme basic 
issues of measurement. First» how are unife of government to be defined 
and aggregated? Second, what is the appropriate indicator of fiscal 
resources? Third, what measure of Inequality is to be employed? These 
issues are discussed in turn. 

Considering the liqKirtance of the first issue, i.e. the definition 
and aggregation of units of govenmient, there has been relatively little 
comparative research on governmentel inequality among metropolitan areas 
in that United States. The principal exception to this rule is the body 

of research devoted to e3q>laining socioeconomic and fiscal differences 

26 

among cimtral cities and suburbs in urban areas. In this type of 
investigation, suburban characteristics are i^eraged together and 
compared to central city characteristics. Level of gevernmental inequality 
is measured by the ratio of central city to suburban characteristics and 
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an attenqit is mad* to explain variations In the clt]r*8uburb ratio throiigh 
the comparative analysis of urban areas. While tbcu;e studies have 
advanced our knowledge of factors associated with city-sulmrb disparities 
in urban areas, they share a weakness in conceptualization and neasureaent* 

An aasunqptlon underlying research on clty*-8uburb inequality Is that 
suburbs are basically sinllar in socioeconomic and fiscal chc»racterl8tlc8# 
or are at least sufficiently similar to justify an aggregatad suburban 
comparison with the central city. Yet urban research ham amply ilmmnuH inUiil 

the inaccuracy of the Image of suburbia as uniformly i^t*-collar. and 

28 

high income* There have» of course^ always been «oriclng--clafla auburba* 
But as industry has been departing tiie central city for the aubtsrba, bloe^ 
collar workers have been f oll^iwlng and worklng-claaa. suburbs have been 
multiplying* A recent poll found that almost half of all union members. 

now live in the suburbs » and the "suburbanites account for about three-* 

29 

fourths of imionists under age 40." However, as an indicator of the 
increasing end)ourgeolsement of blue-collar workers » this statistic can be 
highly misleading* Working-class suburbanites tend to live in oldar, loir 

to moderate Income residential and industrial suburbs on the borders of 

30 

central cities. Manufacturing decentralizes as suburbs compete for 
industrial firms to alleviate property tax burdens. Tet few suburbs will 
permit public or lov-cost housing to be build near the factories they 
entice to locate within their borders. The decentralization of mamtfacr* 
turlng into mlddle-ciass municipal enclaves is likely to foster the further 
development of relatively loiir-lncome, low taz^^se si&urbs in areas adjoin** 
Ing the new industrial sites. The development is likely to exacerbate 
Income disparities between munleipalltlea in t ^ metropolis* 

13 
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As the Advisory Conmlsslon on Intergovemnental Relations has 
recently noted ^ , 

Of growing significance are the fiscal disparities 
aaong rich and poor stiburban cowunlties Ixi many 
of the netropolltan areas — disparities that often 
are even iM>re draaat:Lc than those observed between 
central cities and suburbia in general. Many 
of the older suburban coMmmities are taking 
on the physical) social and economic charac*^ 
terlstics of the central city. This type of 
coHHinlty is eapeclally vulnerable to fiscal 
distress because it lacka the diversified tax 
base dtat has enabled the central city to 
absorb scmik^ of the Impact of extraordinary 
expenditure demands .31 

Therefore » vhile the city-surburban disparity approach to metropolitan 
governmental inequality appropriately ophasizes the frequent flight of 
central cities^ it tends to gloss over an Increasingly class and status 
differentiated suburban governmental structure. It sews appropriate 
to go beyond the central city-suburb dlchotooiy when conducting research 
on governmental inequality. What appears to be required is the develop- 
ment of hypotheses and measurement procedures addressed to Inequality in 
the distribution of resources among all munclpallties in the metropolitan 
area. 

Turning to the second issue» that of what the appropriate indication of 
fiscal resources is, there are a number of possible Indicators of level 
of ficcal resources — capability to produce public goods and services**- 
none of which seem fully satisfactory. Sources of municipal revenue vary 
by regions within the nation, by states within regions, by metropolitan 
areas within states, and hy municipalities within metropolitan areas. 
Local governments frequently derive the major share of their revenue from 
taxes on mercantile, manufacturing, residential, and personal property. 
However, assessed valuations of property are notoriously unreliable indi- 

Er|c • 14 
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caters of the actual level of fiscal resources available to a nunicipality. 
Municipalities also derive revenue from sales taxes on comnodities, payroll 
and personal incone taxes » and through other sources. 

In this investigation the oedian level of faadly income in a munici- 
pality is eiiq>loyed as the Indicator of level of fiscal resources or capa** 
city to produce public goods and services. As Rlev has noted, **When the 
local government relies principally on property as its tax base, personal 
Income as a fiscal resource may seem to be unii^ortant. But this may be an 
l^>ortant potential tax base. Furthermore, since all taxes are paid oot 
of Income, that is ultimately what measures best the ability to pay taxes.** 
Median family income provides a very rough indication of the fiscal capa- 
city and the level of service needs in the municipality and Is a crude 
indicator of the class compost ion of the local government. In contrast 
to moot indicators of fiscal resources, median income retains roughly the 
same meaning across regions, states, metropolitan areas, and municipalities « 

While there are some extremely homogeneous suburbs, iK>rmally, municipal 
boundaries do not operate as sharp demographic, economic, or social dividing 
lines. As Williams has noted, any municipality can absorb a degree of 
internal diversity while maintaining a dominant life-style. Scanning the 
range of mean values of a characteristic among municipalities in 

metropolitan areas quickly establishes the existence of diversity and 

33 

inequality. The standard deviation is the measure of inequality in the 

dlstrAbution of family income among municipalities in the metropolitan 

34 

area sdopted In this study. 

The standard deviation is a meastnre of variability about the mean of 
a given characteristic. In this case the standard deviation in median 
municipal family income for a metropolitan area indicates the extent to 

Er|c 15 
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which municipalities in the metropolis d«vi«t« in median income from the 
average for all municipalities in the area. For example, a metropolis 
with a standard deviation In municipal income of *ero would be a metropol- 
itan area In which each component municipality has the sane median family 
income. The larger the standard deviation, the greater? the deviation of 
the wealth of some municipalities from the average income of al7 nuaicipal- 
itles In the SMSA. Under the assumption that the distribution of m£dlan 
family Income over all municipalities in the metropolitan area is bell- 
shaped or "normal," the standard deviation assumes a specific meaning. One 
standard deviation from the mean encompasses approximately two-thirds of 
the municipalities in the metropoUtan area: one-third above and one-third 
below the mean. Therefore, a standard deviation of say $1Q00 indicates 
that roughly two-thirds of the municipalities in that metropolitan area 
deviate from the average municipal median income by $1000 or less. There- 
fore, as the numerical size of the standard deviation increases, the extent 
to which some municipalities have very high incomes and some have very 

low incomes, relative to the average, increases. The larger the stsodard 

35 

deviation, the greater the governmental Inequality in the astropolis. 

In sunmary, the measure of inequality in the distribution of fiscal 
resources or capacity tc generate public goods and services among govern- 
ments m the metropolis is the standard deviation in median family income 
among municipalities in the metropolitan area. 
B. The Data 

We adopted the following procedure to construct a neasure of muni- 
cipal Income Inequality in the metropolis. We collected income data on 
all municipalities with populations of 2500 and above in metropolitan 

. 16 
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areao of the United States. The population eentne provides inccoe dsta 
only for municipalities of population size of 2500 above. This was an 
laportant constraint on our data collection and a citveat to ponder In 
Interv atlng our findings. Under Ideal conditions we ii0u3.d have collected 
incoflie data on all Incorporated municipalities for each SHISk. f Ithou^ 
one-half of the minlclpalltles In metropolitan areas have populations under 
2SOO9 these municipalities account for but 2 percent of tie i il metro- 
polltan population. Yet this is an important 2 percent of the population 
to the extent that it contains a disproportionate share of the very 
wealthy and/or the very poor meauiers of the metropolitan area. For 
the purposes of this analysis, ve are assuming that our measure of 
municipal inomie ineqallty based upon municipalities vith populations 
of 2500 or above is an accurate reflection of incom* inequality among 
all mmicipalities in the metropolitan areas in our study* 

For each metropolitan area, data on median family li^ome for each 
component municipality of population size 2500 and above vera collected, 
coded, and punched on IBM cards. Then, for each metropolitan area con- 
taining three or more municipalities of 2500 population or larger, a stan-^ 

38i 

dard deviation was coiqmted from the component municipal income data* 

39 

Metropolitan areas in the Mev England region were omitted from tixis analysis. 

In summary, our population of metropoli^.an areas consists of SMS As 
outside of New England with three or more municipalities containing 
populations of 2500 and above in 1960. In 1960 there were 66 metropoli tarn 
areas with less than the required number of municipalities of appropriate 
size. Eleven New England SMSAs were omitted from the analysis and eight 
metropolitan areas were dropped for lack of suf f Iclemt data« This left a 
population of 127 metropolitan areas as a base for analysis. 
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Because the Independent variables analysed In this study were drawn 
frcwn a wide variety of sources, there are rather narked fluctuations In the 
number of cases underlying various analyses of specific eiq>lrlcal relation*- 
ships. For thdtai reason, this study Is best viewed as an exploratory Inves-* 
tlgatlon of an Insportant political phenomenon* If the findings from this 
Investigation prove to be provocative, they may spur more refjbied research 
efforts. 

Table 1 presents the mean, standard deviation, ani range In governmental 
Income Inequality among the 127 metropolitan areas In this study. The 
standard deviation In municipal Income averages $920 among the 127 metro- 
politan areas In this Investigation. The SMSA with the least Inequality 
had a standard deviation in municipal family Income of $14. The metropol- 
itan area with the greatest governmental Income Inequality had a standard 
deviation of $3128. There Is a vast range In Inequality In the distribution 
of Income among municipalities In this sample. 

What are some of the factors associated with variations In governmental 
Inequality among this sample of metropolitan areas? The remainder of this 
study Is organized according to a sequence of eiq>lrlcal flddlngs presented 
in the form of empirical propositions. A brlaf rationale accompanies 
each proposition. We conclude with a discussion of the relationship between 
the empirical findings and the conceptual framework prefacing this analysis. 

IV. HYPOTHESES AND FINDINGS 

1. Metropolitan areas In the South tend to have girtotet Inequality 
among municipalities than metropolitan areas located in other reglong of 
the country. Income inequality among families and racial discrimination 
are hypothesized to be two of the principal factors fostering governmental 

o 18 
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Table 1. Mean Standard Deviation and Range in 'Municipal 
Income Inequality for 127 SMSAs> I960, 



Municiptal 
Inequality* 



Mean 




Standard Deviation 


3j3 


Range: 




Minlaa 


U 


Maxiaa 


3128 


Nunber o£ SMSAs 


127 



^Standard deviation in jMdlan ounldpal faally : tncoae eaapntad 
over all miniclpalltiee with populations of 2500 and. ^»ove 
in the Metropolitan area. 
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Inequality in the metropolis. Southern metropolitan areas tend to have 

40 

higher levels of Income Inequality among families and among racial 

groups. Southern metropolitan areas also tend to have more marked 

42 

residential segregation by race and by social class. There is reason 

to suspect, therefore, that Southern metropolitan areas may display higher 

levels of governmental inequality as veil. 

The evidence presented in Table 2 gives a small i9easure of support 

to these speculations. The xero order correlation betireec the dummy 
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variable, absence or presence of a metropolitan area in the Southi and 
municipal income inequlaity, is r».132. It would see9 that govenvnental 
Inequality is less related to the historical and cultural features imbedded 
in the regional concept than we at first surmised. 

2. Older, larger^ and more densely populated metropolitan areas tend 
to have greater inequality among municipalities . Williams has suggested 
that the degree of differentiation among municipalities increases with 
age and size of the metropolitan area. First, neighborhood and municipal 
identities become crystallized over time. Moves are made with a greater 
awareness of the life-style of each place. In younger, expanding metro- 
politan areas, growth may take place so rapidly that the visibility of 
the life-style remains low, and the local political structures are not 
sufficiently stable to employ effective screening policies over entering 
residents. Secondly, surburban specialization in a small metropolitan 
area is likely to be rudimentary. Larger metropolitan areas are likely 

to contain many gradations of class and status homogeneous residential 
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suburbs as well as suburbs with highly specialized economic bases. 
Ecological research and theory seems to imply much the same hypothesis. 
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TthlB 2. Zero Order CorrelatdLona BatHean Heglonal and DaaQgnQduLc 
Qtaracterlstlce and Income Inequality ivong Himicipalltiaa 
for 127 SMSAs, I960. 



Jfnnicipal 



Bagion: 

1, Metropolitan praaenoe in the South** >«il32 
BMOgrapfaic Cbaracterlatlca: 

1. Population Sise of SMSA 

2. Population density of Sm^i 

number of persons per square mile ^12A 

3. Percent of SMSA population 

residing in urbanized axaa •2&f 

A. Age of SMSA: year central city 

reached 25^000 population ^V23D 



^Standard deviation in nadlAn municipal famllor ianoma computed ^awn aSDl 
aimicipallties with population of 2S00 and ab0m iai :t4ie •"tropoli^tan 
area. 

**0*abaence» I'^esencSf of a metropolitan .area in the Sau6lu 
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From this perspective* increases in population size and density foster 
increased competition for scarce resources resulting in increases in the 
division of labor as individuals seek new meana of sustenance. As speciali- 
zation increases, spatial segregation among individuals with similar social 
traits becomes a mechanism of social integration in a highly coiiq>lex urban 
world. 

Data presented In Table 2 indicate that there l8 a tendency for 
older (r-.230), larger (r-.392), more urbanized (r-.267), and more densely 
populated (r-,124) metropolitan areas to have higher levels of inequality 
among municipal governments. On balance the evidence seems to support the 
ecological hypothesis that population size, age, and density provide a 
demographic potential for increased inequality among governments in the 
metropolitan community. 

3. The larger the relative size of the nonwhite populati on in the 
metropolitan community, the greater the inequality among governments . We 
have suggested that, in addition to purchasing power, status rivalry oper- 
ates to structure the residential location and segregation of residents in 
the metropolitan city. Since members of nonwhite minorities have dispropor- 
tionately lower incomes/^ and since because of their racial status th^^y are 
frequently denied access to neighborhoods and housing they could otherwise 
afford, we would expect that as the relative size of the nonwhite 
population increases, governmental inequality in the metropolis will increase. 

This hypothesis is given support by the data presented in Table 3. 
Governmental inequality varies directly with percent of the metropolitan 
population nonwhite (r-.206) and percent of the central city nonwhite 
(r".352). It would appear that status grouo exclusion should be added 
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Table 3. Zero Oidar Corielatlons Between Racial Composition and 
IncoM Characteristics and Income Inequality Aaong Mu- 
nicipalities In Metropolitan Areas, i960. 



Municipal 
Inequality* 



Racial Conposltlou**: 




X* jrcrceuw ox dtida popuxaLxouf uouwuxlo 




^* Jrercenu ua cencrax cxt j 9 noxxwnx te 




Incone***: 




!• Median family Income 


.239 


2. Percent of families with Incomes 
at or below $3000 a year 


-^043 


3. Percent of families with incomes 
at or aDove 9XU9UUU a year 




Median Earnings***: 




!• Professloaals and Managers 


.419 


2. Craftsmen and foremen 


.202 


3. Operatives 


.t)30 


4* Laborers 


.085 


Income Inequality***: 


! 


1. Glnl coefficient: family Income 


.234 


2. Racial Income Inequality**** 


.126 
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*Standard deviation In median municipal family Income computed over all 
municipalities with populations of 2500 and above in the metcopdXittti 
area. 

**N - 127. . 

m 63. 

****Median white family Income divided by median nomdilte family income. 
Reflected to read the higher ^the score ^ the greater the inequali^. 
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to tha distribution of purchasing power as a basic alMtnt of the set of 
forced fostering laequallty In fiscal capacity aaong aunlclpal governments 
In tha metropolis • 

4. The greater the Inequality In the distribution of income aaiong 
fam^^lies in the metropolis > the the greater the inequallt;^^ among municipal- 
it lef u As Thoi^son has argued, the unequal distribution of fiscal capacity 
among governments is rooted In the unequal distribution of income aaong 
families in the metropolis. Family income Inequality is translated through 
the dual mechanisms of residential segregation and political incorporation 
Into inequality In the distribution of wealth, and hence, the capacity 
to produce public goods and services, among governments in the metropolis • 
Data provided in Table 3 offer support fcr this argument. 

Among the 63 metropolitan areas for which we have combined income 
and government data, we find that inequality among municipalities is 

directly related to family income inequality (r-.234) and racial Income 
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inequality (r-,126) in the metropolitan community. At the same time, 
it appears that the size and level of income of the upper-income groups 
In the metropolis has an even more important bearing on govemmart inequal- 
ity. The larger the percentage of families with incomes of $10,000 a 
year and above, the greater the inequality among municlpalitiea (r«.4l9). 
Similarly, as the average medlar earnings of prcifessicmal and managerial 
occupations increase § governmental Inequality Increases (r«.419). 
On the other hand, there is essentially no relationship between the level 
of poverty, or the median earnings of blue-collar workers » «nd governmental 
inequality in the metropolis. It would appear that as the else and 
wealth of the upper-income groups rises, the structural potential for the 

development of upper*status political enclaves within the metropolitan 
Q area Increases. 
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5. Tha nmmt ^T the rciildntlml segrettrntloa by •ocial cl— In th> 
— trop»li#, the greater the lotqumllty aaomt wmilclpalltl— , Ineose le 
unequally distributed aaong social claesee. Aa realdential segregation 
by social class increases, Inequality in the distribution of incoeie by 
neighborhood increases. When class and status honogeneoue nelgiterboods 
COM to coincide with municipal boundaries, inequality in the distribution 
of fiscal capacity aaong isauniclpal govemeents arises. 

6* The Mpre segregated the dlstributloxi of housing by quality In th# 
■stropoliSi the greater the inequality saong ■unicipallties . The dlacri- 
button of social classes by residential area also depsnds upon the dlatri* 
bution of housing by quality in urban territory. If all housing in the 
metropolitan area were of the sai»e quality and price, the residential dls?- 
tribution of classes would not be aediated by ability to pay for housing. 
Or, if low, aedium, and high priced housing were randomly distributed 
among neighborhoods in the metropolis, and if the quality of a fa&lly*s 
housing were directly related to level of family purchasing power, we 
would expect that income would be rather equally distributed among 
nei^orhoods and local governments in the metropolitan community. 
Therefore, it seems reasonable to expect that the greater the segre- 
gation of housing by quality, the greater the government inequality in 
the metropolis. 

Avery IL Guest, in a recent study of pati.ema of urban ecological 
organisation, collected 1960 data from the Cenaus of Housing on a variety 

of social characteristics of families by census tracts for seventeen metro* 
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poll tan areas. For each metropolitan area. Guest coded data on the pro-* 
portion of famillea with white-collar heads of household sad thm proportion 
of dwelling units found, with aU plunging, in each eensus tract. Proa 
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thla detailed information on census tracts, ha ccaputad the standard 

deviation in percent white-collar and percent sound housing across census 

tracts for each metropolitan area. The greater the standard deviation, 

the greater th^ segregation. Combining Guest's data with our ovn yielded 

fourteen metropolitan areas for which joint data were available. 

As revealed in Table 4, the residential segregation of white-collar 

fUKLlies is directly related to governmental inequality (r«.3!>6) as In 

the segregation of sound housing (r".452) in the metropolitan community. 

While findings from such a small sample of cases can hardly be more than 
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suggestive, the evidence does support our expectations • 

7. The large r thm wim Ker of municipal govena^nts in the metropolitan 
comsttmlty. the greater the inequality among municipalities* Suburban 

governments tend to function as corporate representatives of the class and 
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status groups interests of their resident populations. Through political 
devices like zoning ordinances, selective industrial development progvams, 
and building regulations, class and status homogeneous suburban enclaves 
pose barriers to social and economic "undef>lrable8" and maintain control 
over the composition of their incorporated fiefdoms.^^ The degree of muni- 
cipal fragmentation would appear to indicr'-e the governmental potentisl 
for fiscal Inequality among municipalities In the metropolis. 

Data presented in Table 4 offer support for these speculations. The 
concept of government fragmentation seems to refer both to the absolute 
number of governments and to the density of governments in a aatropolltgn 
area.^^ The data indicate that metropolitan areas with large numbers of 
municipalities tend to have greater inequality among municipalities. (r«. 359). 
On the other hnud, the density of governments, indicated by the number of 
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Table 4. Zero Order Correlations Between the Residential Se^ 
regatlon of Social Classes, the Segregation of Hons-- 
Ing by Quality, Nmaber^ and Density of Governments and 
Income Inequality Among Municipalities in Metropolitan 
Areas, I960. 



Municipal 
Inequality* 


Class Segregation:** 




1. Standard deviation: percent white collar*** 


.356 


Housing Segregation:** 




J. Standard deviation: percent housing sound 
with all plunking*** 


.452 


Government Fragmentation:**** 




1. Number of municipalities in SMSA 


.359 


2. Number of municipalities per capita in SMSA 


-.212 



*Standard deviation in median municipal family income computed over all 
municipalities with populations of 2500 and above in the metropolitan 
area. 

**N - 14. 



***Coii9uted over all census tracts in the SMSA. 
****N - 127. 
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govertiaients per capita^ is inversely related to governmental inequality 
58 

(r^*212)« Hoiiever» as noted below^ i^en other salient variables are held 
constant» govemnental density is positively related to inequality aaong 

municipalities in the metropolis. 
A. A Multivariate Analysis 

Thus far ve have surveyed a number cf empirical hypotheses and partial 
e3q>lanations of variations of municipal inequality in fiscal capacity among 
metropolitan areas. A nuad)er of questions naturally arise. To what extent 
is the i]q»act of any particular independent variable independent of its 
relationship to other independent variables imder discussion? What is the 
combined predictive power of the independent variables? Multiple correla** 
tion and regression analysis helps provide answers to these questions. We 
have Joint data on all of the variables » except class and housing segregation 
for 63 metropolitan areas and this constitutes the data base for the regres- 
sion analysis. 

Results of the regression analysis are presented in Table 5. With 
the exception of region and number and density of municipalities » the 
variables in the regression model retain the predicted relationships to 
municipal inequality. The relationship between metropolitan presence in 
the South and government inequality reverses direction when other salient 
variables are held constant. Number of municipalities has little predictive 
power» net of other variables in the mode? f govmmmental density 
becomes positively associated with inequality aaong municipalities 
(rp-.317). 

The relative size of the nonwhite population has the strongest inde- 
pendent influence on government inequality (rp«.511)> followed by percent 
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Tabl* 5. IfuUlple Regression of Incone Inequality Aaonft )Sa- 
nldpelltlee and Salient Independent Vazlabrlea for 
63. Metropolitan Areas, 1960. 



BsEtiaL 

.Correlatioil 



L. South 

2. Population size of SMSA 

3. FBTcent of families with 
incoaes at or above $1Q,.000 
a year 

4. Gini coefficient: family 
incone 

5. Percent of SMSA population, 
nonwhite 

6. Nuaber of mmicipalities 

7. Nunber of Bunicipalities 
per capf.ta 

E - .7ol - .579 N - 63 



.146 

.420 

.277 

.511 
.054 

.317 



-.3U 
067 

.466 

.289 

.601 
<.Q68 

.342 



•eiiQ4^ 

JtfiO 

.001 

JB7 

.000 
^90 

.016 



*Standatd deviation in Mdlsn municipal family income c o mput e d jover all 
municipalities with populations of 2500 and above in the maC ropn i httan 



**Standardized regression coefficient. 

•**Level of statistical significance of the regreseian a oftffirtent .U8li» 
the t-test, two- tailed. 
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of families with incomes of $10,000 a year and above (rp«.420), number of 
municipalities per capita (rp«.317) and family Income inequality (rp"".277). 
Overall, the variables in this model account for a not insignificant 58 
percent of the total variation In inequality among municipalities in the 
metropolis. 

* 

V. SUMMARY AND CONaUSIONS 

The political incorporation and municipal segregation of classes and 

status groups in the metropolis tend to divorce fiscal resources froi^ 

public needs and serve to create and perpetuate in#quality among urban 

residents in the United States. Williams has suggested that much of urban 

politics consists of conflict over the production and distribution of 

scarce resources, like education and housing, that depend x^on locatioii" 

59 

for their realization. And, as Long has noted, if the increased demand ^ 
among urban residents for public goods and services continues in the future 
as it has in the past two decades, the governmental allocation of values 
may become as lnq>ortant as the private marketplace.''^ ThuSf Inequality 
in the distribution of fiscal resources among municipal governments in 
metropolitan areas occupies an increasingly In^ortant role in the urban 
stratification system. 

Considering the liq»ortance of the issue, there has been relatively 
little comparative research on governmental Inequality among metropolitan 
areas in the United States. Past research on governmental inequality has 
largely been devoted to the Investigation of city^suburban differences 
and has directed little eflq)irical attention to an increasingly class and 
status differentiated suburban government structure. With this in mind, 
In this study we measured inequality in the distribution of fiscal re- 
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sources (capacity to geoerata public goods and aervicea) anong tnirsi iiasiit s 
by tha standard deviation In median f snlly incoM aaong analcipalltiaa in 
tha Mtropolltan area. 

Our exploratory Investigation of data collected for a large wabac 
of metropolitan areas in 1960 revealed a number of variables aaaocial»d 
witii inequality among municipalities in the metropolis. The empirical 
findings appear to be conaistant with the urban atxatlflcation frsMWirfc 
outlined in the introductory dlacusaion. Y^irat of all» the data aq^ort 
tha thesis that govennsental Inequality is rooted in income Inequality 
among families in the metropolis » Family income inequality la tzamalatmd 
through the dual mechanisms of residential segregation and political 
incorporation into Inequality in the distribution of fiacal rasourcaa 
among municipal governments in the matropolia. Ihua, va find that inequalr 
ity among munlcipalltieis varies directly vith lavel of family income 
inequality, the residential segregation of social classaaf iiouaing magrar- 
gation by quality, and government fragmentation In the metropolian Our 
second thesis, that racial discrimination is a basic CMpomant of the 
urban stratification system and underlies governmental inequality, is 
conaistant with the data. Inequality in the diatribution of fiscal re- 
sources among municipalities varies directly with lavel of nonuhite conr 
centration in the metropolis, indicating status group azclualon operating 
in the urban housing arena and in the policies of local g ove r n m ental 
Finally, consistent vith William's ideas, ^ inequality tanda to be graatar 
in older, larger, and more densely pop u la t ed metropoUtmn araaa that indi-* 
cate a demographic potential for munclpal differentiation in urban space« 

In conclusion, a nunber of eaveats are in order* flmt of all, 
because the independent variables analysed in this atu^ mxm dramm from 
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a vide variety of prlaary and secondary sources » there are marked f luctu*- 
atlons in the number of cases underlying various axudyses of specific 
empirical relationships. As a result » it is not possible to generalize 
from these findings to all metropolitan areas in the United States. 
Secondly, our measure of level of fical resources, median mianicipal family 
Income, only captures a part of the phenomenon in qufstion and needs to 
be supplemented with other indicators of the capacity to produce public 
goods and services. Finally, as noted above, the standard deviation as 
a measure of Inequality is open to criticism on a number of grounds* 
Future research needs to consider alternative measurwent procedures. On 
the {Positive side, it is worth noting that the e^)irical results revealed 
in this study are largely consistent with theoretical expectations. Further 
research is required to establish the generality of the findings and the 
accuracy of the interpretations offered here. 
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NOTES 



Norton E. Long, "Political Science and the City," in Leo F. Schnore 
and Henry Fagin, eda.. Urban Research and Policy Planning (Beverly Hills i 
Sage Publications, 1967), p. 254. 

^In recent ye&rs the rate of growth in expenditures,, revenues, and 
employment in state and local government has outstripped the growth 
rate of all other parts of the economy, public or private. Between 
1954 and 1964 federal general expenditures Increased 24 percent while 
state anc local expenditures grew by 126 percent. In 1963-64 state and 
local expeuditures were 42 percent of total general expenditures, and if 
defense and foreign policy expenditures are excluded this proportion rises 
to 64 percent. At the same time, state and local taxes as a proportion 
of national Income have Increased from ? percent in 1954 to 21 percent 
in 1963. Cf. Alan K. Canpbell and Seymour Sacks, Metropolit an America 
Fiscal Patterns and Governmental Systems (New Yorkl The Free Press, 1967) , 
pp. 5-11. 

\ong, "Political Science and the City," pp. 253-55. 

^Wilbur Thompson, A Preface to Urban Economics (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press » 1965), pp. 105-6. 

^Cf . Matthew Holden, "The Governance of the Metropolis as a Problem 
In Diplomacy," Journal of Politics 26 (August 1964): 627-47; and Philip 
E. Jacob and James V. Toscano, eds., The Ictegration of Political 
Communities (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1963). 

^Cf . Charles M. Tiebout, "A Pure Theory of Local Expenditures," 
The Journal of Political Economy 64 (October 1956): 416-24; Vincent 
Ostrom, Charles Tiebout, and Robert Warren, "The Organization of 
Government in Metropolitan Areas: A Theoretical Inquiry," American 
Political Science Review 55 (December 1961): 831-42; Robert Warren, 'A 
Municpal Services Model of Metropolitan Organization," Journal of the 
American Institute of Planners 30 (August 1964): 193-204; and Robert L. 
Blsh, The Public Economy of Metropolitan Areas (Chicago: Markham, 1971). 

* 

Norton Long, "The Local Community as an Ecology of Games," American 
Journal of Sociology 44 (November 1958). 

^Oliver P. Williams, "Life Style Values and Political Decentralixatlon 
In Metropolitan Areas," Social Science Quarterly 48 (Decanter 1967): 299- 
310. This idea is developed somewhat further in Oliver Williams, Metro- 
politan Political Analysis: A Social Access Approach (New York: The 
Free Press, 1971). 
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^Gerhard Lenski, Power and Privilege (New York: McGraw-HUl, 1966). 

^^Thls Is a modified version of the definition of stratification 
provided by John Pease^ Ullllam H. Fonn» and Joan Huber Rytlna^ 
'^Ideological Currents in American Stratification Literature^" The Aaericaa. 
Sociologist 5 (May 1970) : 128. It is worth noting that this definition 
emphasis er~the institutional bases of structured inequality anong 
collectivities in contrast to the more "Individualistic" opportunity 
structure approach characterizing much of the current researdi on social 
stratification. Current research in social stratification reveals an 
inordinate concern with explaining the distribution of occupational 
prestige among individuals and mich less emphasis on the structural 
and institutional bases of the unequal distribution of power and privilege 
among social groups in the metropolis and nation. 

E. Schatt Schneider, The Semi-Sovereign People (New Yorkt Oxford 
University Press, 1961), p. 71. 

■"■^Frank Parkin, Class Inequality and Political Order (New York: 
Praeger, 1971), p. 25. 

^\ccording to Weber we may speak of a class situation when (1) "a 
nuni>er of people have in comnon a specific causal component of their 
life chances, in so far as (2) this component is represented exclusively 
by economic interests in the possession of goods and opportunities for 
Income, and (3) is represented under the conditions of the commodity or 
labor-markets." The term class, according to Weber, refers to any group 
of people in the same class situation. Cf. Max Weber, "Claes, Status and 
Party" in Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills, eds.. From Max Wri)er (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1958), p. 182. Within a mature capitalist 
society there are essentially two, class-baseci sources of inequality. 
First, inequality is associated with the differential ownership and 
control of property. Secondly, within the broad structure of property 
relations t Inequality is associated with occupational positions. 

^^Following Weber, we view status as a mode of domination predici^ed 
upon the distribution of social honor among collectivities distinguished 
from one another by ^ress, speech, social conventions^ values — in es?«eiicet 
by styles of life. Cf. Weber, "Class, Status and Party," pp^ 186-94. 

^nf. Long, "Political Science and the City," for a lucid dis»Mioa 
of the Interlocking components of' the structure of urban Inequality and 
the failure of political science to fully address the issues stemminc 
from ^social politics" in the metropolis. 
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^ Thomas Anton and Oliver P. Williams, "On Comparing Urban Political 
Systems: Residential Allocations In London and Stockholm," Paper prepared 
for delivery at the 1971 Adnual Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, Chicago, Illinois, September 7-11, p. 1. 

^''Robert C. Wood, "Metropolitan Government, 1975; An Extrapolation 
of Trends," American Political Science Review 52 (March 1958): 117, 

^^Advlsory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Metropolitan 
America; Challenge to Federalism (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govemnent Prlnt- 
Ing Office, 1966), p. 4. 

^'oilver P. Williams, "Life Style Values and Political Decentraliza- 
tion In Metropolitan Areas," in Charles Bonjean, Terry Clark, and Robert 
Llneberry, eds., Connunity Politics. A Behavioral Approach (New York: 
The Free Press, 1971), p. 59. 

20lbld. 

^^anlel R. Fusfeld, "The Basic Economics of the Urban and Racial 
Crisis," Conference Papers of the Union for Radical Politic al Econoalcg 
(December 1968): 55-66. 

•"oavid L. Birch, The Economic Future of Citv and Sub-rb (New York: 
C3<.-vittee for Economic Development, 1970). 

^^Fusfeld provides a siriklag illustration of this process at work 
in the inner city of Detr>5lt. In the census area ourrounding the 
conflict-ridden Twelfth Street, fu^. number of families and unrelated 
individuals counted by the cer.-,u8 iell by about 4700 between 1950 and 
1965. But the number of children o€ school age increased by 20,900 in 
the same period. As Fusfeld notes, "Even with all the good will in the 
world, in the absence of vastly increased resources the school authorities 
could do little but watch the quality of education deteriorate. Thialle 
to provide the funds needed, school officials have presided over the 
breakdown of the educational system of che central cities. The people 
who needed the best got the worst." Fusfeld, "Basic Economic, pp. 55-66. 

^*Cf . Reynolds Farley and Karl E. Taeuber, "Population Trends and 
Residential Segregation Since 1960," Science 159, no. 3819 (March 1968). 

^^Fusfeld, "The Basic Economics of the Urban and Racial Crisis," p. 56. 
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There are .-assent tally two threads In the xreeeiarch on ctty^aulNnxb 
•odoeconoiAlc differences. One line of research gceirs out t>f rtte 
Attempts of huMan ecologlsts to test and build .upon Jhicgeea^a ooRoeotxic 
worn theory of uihan grovth. €f. Leo F. Schnore, The ViSbMi Stmm "tim 
Yorit: The Free Press, 1965); Leo F. Schnore^ CUss iSnd ■ei^.itirCltdM.aa^ 
Suburfas (Chicago: Markhaa, 1972). The secondlijie t>f iTmmmmrih -tuumam 
■ore explicitly jon Intergovermental xelations An the vetroplis and ^pnans 
out of the interest of political scientists and others in the .guoidag 
iEiscal disparities between central cities and aid>uri:»8« JUhrlsory 
Coanisslon on Intergovemaental Relations » Metropolitan Social and 
Econeaic Disparities ; Iiapllcationfl for Intetgoyew^^t^T delations ±a 
♦Central Cities and Suburbs CWashington, D>C#t ILS, JQoimrmmit f^H^Siti 
Office 9 1965); Advisory Goeadaeion on JntergwoecBaental SmlmtiMm^ 
Fiscal Balance in the Federal System , vols. 1 and 2, (Haahlagteiu 3)uC- ; 
U*S. Govemaent Printing Office, 1967); Alan K. Ca^^^ell isad Sepanur 
Sacks 9 Hetropolitan Aaerica; Fiacal Patterns and flovei nasnf a1 -ByateM 
(Mew Yorki The Free Press » 1967). 
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)n a series of enpirical studies Schnore ^d his rnl 1 eagnes -hair 
'£oitt:d that older » larger » more urbanized areas with .high levels of 
asnufactniring activity, high percentages of unsound imuaijag lin ithe 
central city, and low rates of annexation activity tend to have iiigluir 
statue populations in the std>urbs relative to the central city. Cf . 
Leo F. Schnore 9 The Urban Scene . 

28 

Of. Bennett Berger, Working Class Suburb (Berkeley: Bnlveralty.iDf 
California Press » I960); Leo F. Schnore, "Satellites and aubttrba,** jaodal 
Forces 36 (Deceinber 1957): 121-29; Advisory Consission x>n Zate^^ovemHntel 
Relations 9 Fiscal Balance » vol. 2. 

29 

'^Where the Votes Are: Unions* Political Arm Joins T»ek :to the 
Suburbs/' Wall Street Journal t 29 August 1967. 

30 

For evidence bearing on this point see Rlcfaerd Haiilltcn's iuel^tful 
diacuasion of the residential location of blue«:colIar .workers ,ln<Milwauhee» 
Uisconsin, in his recent book. Class and Politics in -the iinlted glares 
fieir tork: John Wiley, 1972), chapter 3. 
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Advisory Coxnoission on latergovememtnal Belations, Fiscal B43apce > 
vol. 2, p. 6. 

^^John Riew, "Fiscal Disparities in the HlLiiavlDee, lUMcmein, 
politcan Area," Ibid., p. 296. 

^\illiaas, 'life Style Values," p. 62. 
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The standard deviation consists of the square root of the average 
squared deviations from the mean of a frequency uistrlbutlon. As 
a neasui e of inequality It suffers from certain weaknesses* For one 
things liverage squared deviations from a mean have little Intuitive 
meaning and are not easily translated from statistical to popular parlance. 
Secondly 9 the standard deviation is usually sensitive to values lying 
at the extremes of a frequency distribution so that the presence of a 
fev extreme values may have a somewhat disproportionate ioqpact on the 
sir.e of the standard deviation. Cf« Howard R« Alker^ Jr. » and Bruce M« 
Bussett» "Indices for Conparlng Inequality in Howard R« Alker^ Jr«» 
mxd Bruce M« Rtissett» eds., Comparlnis Nations (Mew Haven: Yale University 
^^ess, 1966), pp. 356-57, 

35 

It should be noted that this is a msasure of inequality among 
nunicipalities treated as corporate units* It is not a measure of 
inequality among the total population residing within those municipalities 
In a metropolitan area since the population else of each municipal unit 
Is not taken into account in the construction of the measure. 

36 

The total nunber of municipalities came to 2169* 
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John C. Bollens and Henry Schmandt» The Hetropolls (New York: 
Harper and Row» 1965), Ist ed., p. 157. 

38 

The following sources of data were utilized in constructing the 
standard deviation: (a) the list of names of all fflunlclpalltles with 
populations of 2500 and above In metropolitan areas is provided In the 
1962 Census of Governments . Table 14 (Washington, D.C#: U#S. Government 
Printing Office); (b) the income data for each municipality were coded 
from the 1960 Census of Population ^ Tables 32-34 (Washington, D#C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office) • 
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New England metropolitan areas were classified as located in the 
following states: Maine, Hew Ha]!q>8hlre, Vermont, Massachussetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island. The pattern of local government in New 
England is one of towns and townships rather than mLinlclpallties and 
counties. The population census provides data only on those Hew England 
towns with populations of 10,000 and above. Since the government 
structure and available data for New England metropolitan areas are not 
strictly comparable with met^-^politan areas in other regions of the 
country. New England SMSAs were ommltted from this analysis. 

^^George Dowdall, "Intermetropolltan Differences In Family Income 
Inequality in 1960," Paper presented at the 34th Annual Meeting of the 
North Central Sociological Association, May 1973. 
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Robert Jlobu and Harvey Marshall, "Urban Structure and the 
Diff«rentletlon Between Blacks and Vfhltes,** Aaerlcan Sociological 
Review 36 (August 1971) : 638-49. 

Taeuber and Alaa Taeuber, Negroes In Cities (Chicago: Aldine. 
1965) . 

43 

In this analysis the South includes metropolltei. ^-^^ In the 
folloirlng states: Texas, Oklahona, Kansas, Missouri^ Arkansas^ Loulalanat 
Alabaaat Mississippi, Florida, Georgia^ North Carolina^ South Carolln«t 
Virginia^ Wert Virginia^ Kentucky, and Tennessee* 

**Wllllai*, "Life Style Values," p. 62. 
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Cfe Eaile Durkheln, The Division of Labor (Glencoe: Ths Free Press, 
1958); and Louis Wlrth, "Urbanlsm as a Way of Life," Aaertcan Journal of 
Sociology 44 (July 1938). 

46 

Cfe U.S. Department of Lahor, The Social and Econoadlc Status of 
Negroes In the United States. 1970 (Wash\ngton, D.C.: U.S. Govennent 
Printing Office, 1971). 

47 

Cf. William H. Brown, Jr., "Access to Housing: The Role of the 
Heal Estate Industry," Economic Geography 48 (January 1972); and Rose 
Helper, Racial Policies and Practices of Real Estate Brokers (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1969). 

^^Thompson, A Preface to Urban Economics , p. 105-6. 
49 

In essence these are the metropolitan areas that included in 
1960 five or more municipalities with populations of 2500 and above, 
outside of New England, with populations in excess of one quarter of a 
million people. 

^^It is interesting to note here that the degree of family income 
inequality Is more closely related to variations in the distribution of 
poverty among municipalities in the metropolis than it is to variations 
in the distribution of median income. The zero order correlation between 
the glni coefficient of family Income and the standard drTiation in percent 
of families with incomes of $3000 or belov among municipalities is 
r».407. Thus, variations in median income among municipalities is more 
a function of the level of wealth in the metropolitan area while 
variations in level of poverty among municipalities is more closely related 
to the level of Income inequality among families in the metropolis. 
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^^Aasuming that this price was In reach of even the lowest income 
groups. 

^^Cf . Awry M. Guest, "Retesting the Burgess Zonal Hypothesis: The 
Location of White Collar Workers." Aaericatt JQu tnal of Sociology 76 
(Hay 1971): 109A-1108. 

^\e aljo found that as white-collar groups and sound houaing becones 
■ore decentralized— as larger proportions of white-collar groupa and 
sound housing beconw located at increasing distances from the canter 
city— inequality aaong municipalities increases. 

^Sjilllems, "Life Style Values." 

^Morton Grodztns. The Metropolitan Area as a Racial Problem (Pittaburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958). 

^*It seems clear from our analysis that number of governments and 
density of governments are quite different properties of the gorammant 
structure of metropolitan areas. The concept of government fragmentation 
requires elaboration and refinement to take account of the several 
dimensions it appears to substoK. 

^^The same pattern of correlations exists for other forms of 
government In the metropolis. Number of school districts (r-.261). 
nunfcer of special districts (r-.171), and number of governments of all 
types (r-.228) are all positively associated with Inequality among 
municipalities in the metropolitan comminlty. 

5^Thi8 appears to be partially explained by the fact that the 
nuni>er of governments per capita decreases as the population size of the 
metropolitan area increases (r-.161). 

^^illiams, "Life Style Values," p. 58. 

*°Long, "Political Science and the City," pp. 255-56. 

^^Jilliams, "Life Style Values." 
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